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THE STRESA CONFERENCE. 


REFERENCE to the terms of the resolution adopted at 
A Stresa on April 14, the main heads of which are set out on 

another page,’ may appear to suggest that the achievements 
of the Conference were confined to a number of reaffirmations, 
but the fact should not be overlooked that the meeting was 
expressly stated to be largely exploratory in character. The 
criticism has also been made that the points of particular diffi- 
culty were not faced, but were either relegated to a later conference, 
4s in the case of the question of Austrian independence, or handed 
over to a special committee whose duty it will be to find the solution, 
as in the case of the method of dealing with violations of inter- 
national engagements and the application of sanctions. 

It is true that the solution to some of the thorniest of these 
problems still remains to be found, but the consideration must not 
be lost sight of that, if they are handed over to other agencies in 
circumstances which make it possible for them to deal with them 
with some prospects of success, this alone constitutes an advance 
and an achievement which may have seemed to be hardly within the 
bounds of possibility at the time the Conference opened. 


Thanks to the identity of purpose of the three Governments, 
and to their determination to understand and respect each other’s 
points of view, the way was, in fact, opened to the possibility of a 
successful handling of the questions left unsolved, whether by the 
forthcoming Conference in Rome or by the League, and the points 
of agreement registered by the Stresa resolution actually furnished 
the means for this. Though limited in their scope they represented 
the overcoming of a difficulty which may have seemed insuperable 
—that of maintaining, intact and with its full value, the co-operation 
of the three Powers and yet continuing negotiations with Germany, 
and by doing this they made a distinct step forward towards the 
organization of collective security in a system which would not 
exclude anyone—which would, in fact, not make it any more 
dificult for Germany to return to Geneva than she chose to regard 
it herself. 

This is a considerable achievement, especially when it is re- 
membered how strained the relations between Germany and her 
neighbours have been since March 16, and the British and French 
statesmen can hardly have gone to Stresa with the hope of doing 
more than deciding upon their next step, and in seeing, of course, 
that it was a step taken in unison. This they succeeded in doing, 
while at the same time emphasizing the common points of view 
outlined in the Rome Protocol of January 7 and the London 
Declaration of February 3. In particular, they made it quite clear 
to the world that the watchword of their three Governments was 
still collective security, through the agency of the League. 





1 Vide Chronology, page 23. 
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The significance of these results, and the importance of the 
reaffirmations—the proposed air pact, the desire for limitation of 
armaments, and the necessity for pursuing the development of 
security in Central as well as in Eastern Europe’—-will be more 
apparent if the background in which the Conference met is borne 
in mind. The Ministers of France and Great Britain, who arrived 
at Stresa in a state of mind which could hardly be described as 
optimistic, were greeted with a warning against “too easy 
optimism ’’ on the very day the Conference opened. This took 
the form of an article in the Popolo d’ Italia believed to be from the 
pen of the Duce himself, which drew attention to the need for all 
the Powers concerned being represented at any conference which 
hoped to settle the major problems of European peace. The article 
was also significant in that it announced Italy’s intention to maintain 
600,000 men under arms, equipped with the most modern weapons, 
as the only “ plan ”’ interesting the country at the present moment. 


Signor Mussolini could point to events in several other countries 
to justify his attitude. The French decision to extend the period 
of service and to retain conscripts with the Colours,’ the decision 
to make a protest to the League against Germany’s action, and 
the announcement of the Franco-Soviet pact of military assistance, 
the British Government’s decision to spend more on the Services, 
and speeches such as those of Mr. Baldwin on March 23 and 
April 8, and of Sir Philip Sassoon on April 9 re the German air 
forces, and the fact that even Sweden had been compelled to con- 
sider the question of strengthening her Army and Navy, all these 
developments were the direct result of the rearmament of Germany, 
and incidentally made it exceedingly difficult for the British 
statesmen to maintain their policy of sincere co-operation with 
France and Italy and loyalty to League methods and principles, 
while at the same time continuing negotiations with Germany and 
doing nothing which would make the return of that country to the 
League more difficult ; all this to be reconciled with the avoidance 
of any fresh commitments or the extension of existing ones. 


It was with this combination of aims as a background that 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon had to deal with a number o! 
specific problems all requiring prompt solution if the international 
situation were not to relapse into a state of very dangerous tension 
These problems may be enumerated as follows: (1) German Te- 
armament, and the action to be taken in reply to it. (2) The 
Eastern Pact of mutual assistance. (3) The Central Europea 
pact to guarantee the independence of Austria. (4) The Wester 





(1) The reaffirmation of their Locarno obligations by Great Britain and !ta\ 
was also significant, and was done, it is stated, by the two Governments 4s ¢! 
independent gesture, without reference to the other signatories. 

(2) Vide also General Weygand’s warning, uttered on March 31, that it woul 
not be possible, after the lean years, to go back to the one year period of service. 
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Air Pact. (5) The question of getting Germany back into the 
League. (6) The terms of the French protest to the League and 
the method of dealing with it in the Council; and, (7) The claim 
of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary to a “ new military status,” in 
other words, to rearmament. 


As if this list were not long enough, the difficulties involved 
were complicated by the French decision to go on with plans for 
concluding a military mutual assistance agreement with the Soviet 
Government, and with the French desire—which is understood to 
have been expressed—that the Conference should discuss seriously 
the question of applying sanctions against any es guilty in 
future of further repudiation of treaty obligations. 


As to how far these seven different questions were solved, if 
at all, all that can be said here is that the text of the Stresa 
resolution ‘‘ tells the whole story,” to use the expression of “ authori- 
tative British opinion ’”’ at Stresa. It may be useful, however, to 
summarize the terms of this resolution as representing, in a few 
sentences, the following decisions, or achievements :— 


(1) A common line of conduct by the three Governments on 
the subject of the French protest to the League against German 
repudiation of the Treaty. 

(2) Agreement that the Eastern Pact negotiations must go on. 

(3) Confirmation of the declaration of Austrian independence 
and convening of a further conference to negotiate a Central 
Kuropean pact. 

(4) Further active study of the question of a Western Air Pact. 

(5) “* Regretful” recognition that Germany’s rearmament has 
shaken the hopes which inspired the efforts for disarmament, and 
pledges to continue working for international agreement on arms 
limitation. 

(6) Agreement to take up with other States the question of 
allowing rearmament to Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

(7) Reaffirmation by Great Britain and Italy of their cbligations 
as guarantors under the Locarno Treaty. 

(8) “* Complete agreement ”’ in opposing by all practical means 
any unilateral repudiation of treaties which might endanger the 
peace of Europe, and decision to act in close and mutual collabora- 
tion for this purpose. 


_ Apart from this record of achievement the Conference was 
significant as the occasion for a modification of Germany's attitude 
towards the idea of an Eastern Pact. It was evident from the 
statement made by the German Foreign Minister to the British 
Ambassador’ that Hert Hitler has shifted his ground considerably 
during the past few weeks, for whereas he at first declined to have 





(1) This was communicated to the Conference on April 12 by Sir John Simon. 
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anything to do with multilateral pacts, saying he could only cop. 
clude bilateral agreements between Germany and her varioy; 
neighbours, he has now agreed to the principle of multilatera| 
arrangements, providing for non-aggression and consultation and 
also including the undertaking not to give any assistance to the 


aggressor. 


The statement of April 12 goes even further, because it repre- 
sents the withdrawal of the opposition hitherto felt for what 
semi-official opinion in Berlin described as “‘ the compromise of 
an inner and outer circle, one bound and one not bound to mutual 
assistance.’”’ It is true that Herr Hitler stipulates that any agree. 
ment involving military assistance should be entirely separate 
from the instrument to which he may put his signature, but the 
significant point is that he now contemplates entering a collective 
system of a wide character, a part of which may consist of agree. 
ments—separate instruments, but necessarily all part of the general 
scheme for obtaining security in Eastern Europe—by which certain 
countries bind themselves to mutual military assistance in case 
of attack. 


This development is, in Germany, described as having made it 
easier for Great Britain to continue the policy outlined in the 
London Declaration of February 3; and in a reference to the 
Stresa resolution the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung says: “The 
door remains open. As this was the essence of British policy at 
Stresa one may speak of an important tactical victory for the 
British.” 

Other views as to the significance of the Conference’s work are 
referred to in the Chronology. For the pronouncement of the 
British Government’s conclusions reference must be made to the 
statement by the Prime Minister which is expected to be made 
in the House of Commons on April 17th. 

H. L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


April 7th.—The Government drew the attention of the League 
Council to press reports that 4,000 Egyptian labourers were to proceed 
to Eritrea to build roads from Massawa towards Abyssinia. It re- 
garded the employment of these men as part of the Italian military 
reparations mentioned in its Note of March 2gth. 

April 11th.—Italian observations on the Government’s Note to 
League of March 29th. (See League of Nations). 

April 12th.—Agreement as to submission of dispute with Italy to 
acommittee of conciliation. (See Italy). 

April 15th.—Decision to postpone consideration of dispute with 


Italy. (See League of Nattons). 


April 3rd.—The Cabinet discussed the question of the expansion 
of the Austrian defence forces and was understood to have been 
unanimously of the opinion that the concession to Austria of full 
equality of rights was a national presupposition. 

It was officially announced that the necessary preliminary steps 
had been initiated and the Government would apply to the League 
for sanction to increase the existing strength of the forces (30,000) to 
60,000 men, to be enlisted by public recruitment. 

The question of the cost was also one for League decision, seeing 
that the League had its own financial adviser in Vienna. 

April 4th—A meeting of the Fatherland Front in Vienna was 
broken up by Nazis, and the police made about 20 arrests. 

In other places clashes occurred between Heimwehr members 
and members of other organizations such as the Frethettsbund 
(Christian Socialists) and the Sturmscharen (Clericals). 

April 7th.—The “* Spring Parade of the Garrison of Vienna” was 
revived, after not taking place since 1914. President Miklas, as 
C.-in-C. of the forces, took the salute. 


Belgium. 

April 5th—It was learnt that the headquarters of the Labour 
and Socialist (Second) International had just been transferred to 
Brussels, from Zurich. 

A decree was published instituting an exchange equalization fund, 
to be managed by the National Bank. 

April 6th—The Government, and the French Government, 
approved an agreement reached between the Premier and the French 
Minister of Commerce for the taking of measures to prevent the flooding 
of the French market with goods exported by Belgium for sale at 
prices which might disturb the French economy. 

April oth.—It was announced that the regulation of the currency 
problem would not affect contracts with foreign countries. The gold 
clause would be treated as not having been written in leases, contracts 
for loans, and contracts fixing interest, so that the abrogation of the 
gold contract would have effect only within the country, and only for 
leases, loans and interest. 

April 11th.—A decree was published, on the subject of the gold 
clause, defining the obligations of debtors. 
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Canada. 
April 3rd.—The House of Commons passed the Budget by 08 votes 


to 74. All the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation group, except 
one, voted against the Government. 

April oth.—The report was published of the Royal Commission op 
wages, price spreads and industrial conditions. It contained far. 
reaching proposals for the regulation of trade, industry, and finance. 


China. 
Apnil 3rd.—Reports reached Hong-kong that the Communists 
in Kweichow, numbering about 10,000, had captured Chihshui, after 
breaking through the provincial troops. They also occupied Tungtze 
and Tsunyi, and were stated to be threatening Kweiyang, where 
Chiang Kai-shek had his headquarters. 
Statement in House of Lords ve loans to China. (See Great Britain) 

_ -Apmnil 4th.—The Government forces claimed to have checked the 
Communists in their advance towards Kweiyang. An engagement 
occurred at Sihfeng, 60 miles to the north, and, according to reports 
published in Hong-kong, resulted in a severe reverse for the Government 
troops. 
Apnil 5th.—The menace to Kweiyang was stated to have definitely 
been averted by a vigorous counter-offensive by Government troops 
The Communists were reported to be making an attempt to reach 
the eastern Kweichow border, via Kiang. 

Apnil 7th—The Communists occupied Wengan and Pingyuan, 
and then turned south-west and were stated to be threatening Kweiting 
(east of Kweiyang). 

April 10th.—The Communists withdrew from Wengan and Ping- 
yuan and proceeded south-west, firing on Yuking and Lungli. 

April 12th.—Government forces under Chiang Kai-shek defeated 
the Communists in prolonged fighting about 10 miles south of Kweiyang 
and claimed to have killed their leader Chu Teb. 

In North-west Hunan the Government forces occupied Yungshun 

April 13th—The Communists were stated to have occupied 
Tingfan, Changchai and Anshun and to be attempting to enter Yunnan 


Brazil. 


April 15th.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
not to accept the invitation to collaborate with other South American 
Powers to attempt to settle the Chaco dispute. 


Czechoslovakia. 


Apnil 4th.—Mr. Eden arrived in Prague and discussed with M 
Benes the results of his visits to the other capitals. M. Benes was 
understood to have intimated that his Government was anxious to 
conclude the Eastern Pact with those willing to sign it—-France and 
the U.S.S.R., but that this would not happen until M. Laval had 
visited Moscow and Warsaw. Germany and Poland could always 
come in afterwards if they wished. 

A joint communiqué was issued stating that the exchanges of 
information and views had taken place and ** M. Benes and Mr. Eden 
noted that the objectives of the policy of the two Governments 10 
respect of the maintenance of general peace were identical, an¢ 
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emphasized their sincere and unfailing attachment to the League of 


Nations. ~ 

In a speech at a luncheon Mr. Eden referred to M. Benes’ “ well- 
known devotion to the principles of collective security,” and to his 
personal friendship with him. Remarking that his own journeys had 
only had one object ; the maintenance of peace, he said the time had 
passed when any nation could suppose that its prosperity and its 


happiness could be enhanced by war. They were all intimately 
connected and stood or fell together. That was the principle under- 
lying the League, and it was the principle which inspired their two 


nations. 


Danzig Free City. ounce 
April 4th.—General Gé6ring arrived in the City to support the 


Nazi campaign for the elections. In a speech in the Sporthalle he 
said the Opposition had ceased to exist and was without ratson @’étre, 
and said Danzig needed the ideals of National-Socialism to maintain 
its German character and independence. 

Recalling Herr Hitler’s statement that after the Saar settlement 
nothing separated Germany from France he said: “* We have declared 
that we will keep the peace in all circumstances. If the French states- 
men want peace on the Eastern frontier M. Laval need not go to Moscow ; 
he can get out at Berlin and obtain his peace and security more 
favourably. ... 1 can only hope and wish that France especially 
will at last recognize that Germany is much more inclined to hold out 
the hand of reconciliation than to withhold it. The nations must 
admit that a strong Germany is necessary for the peace of Europe. 
Germany is the heart of Europe, and only when the heart is sound 
can the body be healthy too.” 

In conclusion he said: ‘“‘ Danzig must be a mirror of Germany ; 
if it wants to be German it must be National-Socialist. The Fihrer 
calls to you on Sunday. You must follow. .. .” 

April 5th.—Herr Hess arrived and, in a speech at Zoppot, appealed 
to his audience to vote Nazi because they were German. Referring to 
Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow he said it was not unamusing to read that 
the representatives of the world revolution had proposed the toast of 
His Majesty. 

Their feelings of disgust—in view of the murder of the King’s 
cousin, the Tsar—had not been improved when the Paris paper 
lL’ Humanité asserted that the proud Kingdom greeted the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and bowed before its power, that the victory in 
this great centre foreshadowed further conquests. 

He emphasized that when Nazi Germany concluded an agreement 
it wanted to believe that the partner to the agreement would feel it 
was bound just as much as Germany. ‘“* We weigh critically every 
possible effect of a pact before we enter into it, but once we are in the 
world can be sure that we shall keep our word.” 

April 6th.—Dr. Goebbels addressed a meeting in the City in which 
he described the power of National-Socialism in the Reich, and said 
the newly-introduced conscription was the beginning of a period of 
— because a disarmed Germany was bound to be a centre of 
conflict. 

To think German and be German was an honour for all Germans 
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living abroad. As a result of the pact with Poland there was now py 
question of frontier revision by force. Nevertheless the Reich and 
' Adolf Hitler desired that Danzig should remain German, 7.¢., Nationa) 
Sovialist. 

Dr. Rauschning, the first Nazi President of the Senate, wa; 
understood to have written an open letter in which he said he mus 
vote against National-Socialism because the policy prescribed by the 
Nazi regional leader was a menace and danger to Danzig. This letter 
was published by Opposition papers, but all copies of them wer 
confiscated before issue. 

April 7th.—The Elections for the Diet took place and resulted 
in the Nazis obtaining 139,043 votes; the Social-Democrats, 38,015: 
the Centre, 31,525; the Communists, 7,990 ; the Nationalists, 9,691: 
and the Poles, 8,310. The Nazis thus obtained not quite 60 per cent. 
of the poll, z.e., less than the two-thirds necessary for the purpose oj 
amending the Constitution. 

April 8th.—Dr. Rauschning was reported to have left the district, 
and taken refuge in Poland. (In his speech on April 5th Dr. Goebbels 
had described him as having ‘‘ committed moral suicide.”’) 

The election figures showed that the Nazis would have 43 seats 
in the Diet, out of 72; the Social-Democrats, 12 ; the Centre, ro ; and 
the Poles and Communists each 2. Of the total electorate of 237,016, 
no less than 236,733 voted, and of these the votes of 1,777 were invalid. 

It was learnt that M. Cang, the Warsaw correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, had been arrested, for sending news of the 
election results containing references to the methods employed by the 
Nazis described by the police as ‘‘ harmful to the Free City.” 

April oth.—M. Cang was released, after being closely questioned, 
and returned to Warsaw. 

Several cases were reported of Polish residents being ill-treated 
and of other Danzigers being mishandled for having supported the 
Opposition. 

The Volkstimme, the Opposition paper, was prohibited for thre: 
months by the Police for publishing an extract from a Polish paper 
stating that there was no lawful protection for Socialist electors on 
polling day. 

April 11th.—Statement by Dr. Rauschning. (See Poland). 


France. 
April 4th.—An emphatic official denial was given to the German 


report that the Ministers of War and Air had informed the National 
Defence Committee of the Chamber of the conclusion of military pacts 
between France, Italy, Russia, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 

April 6th.—The Government decided to keep the half-contingent 
of conscripts (normally to be discharged in the second week of April 
with the Colours for a further three months. The contingent, number 
ing about 60,000, were to be used to guard the frontiers and to tak 
part*in the defensive organization of the country. They would ! 
exempted from one period of training in the reserve. a 

The Minister of War issued a general order to the Army in whic 
he pointed out that their defensive fortifications, etc., were of valu 
only in so far as they were occupied. The whole world, he said, ha 


its eyes on the French Army. 
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The Air Minister, in a speech to the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
said the reserve air units would take part in the air exercises and 
private flying organizations liable to be mobilized in 1936 would be 
mobilized at once. “* We must face,” he said, “the danger of an air 
attack and an invasion on the ground. The multi-seat fighter is the 
machine for modern necessities. Let us not criticize ; let us prepare.” 

Approval of agreement with Belgian Government re protection of 
French market in view of devaluation of the belga. (See Belgium). 

April oth.—It was understood that agreement had been reached 
with the Soviet Government as to the terms of a proposal for a Franco- 
Russian system of mutual guarantees within the framework of the 
League. A memorandum was drafted laying down general principles, 
together with clauses defining with precision the undertakings under 
Articles 10, 16 and 17 of the Covenant. 

A second part applied specifically to France and Russia, and by 
Clause 1 the two countries undertook to accord each other the benefit 
of the League Council’s recommendation. Clause 2 settled the question 
raised by Article 15, para: 7 of the Covenant, and Clause 3 determined 
the obligations of France and Russia towards each other under Article 16, 
para: 2 of the Covenant. 

Le Journal stated that the plan contemplated controlled limita- 
tion of armaments simultaneously with guarantees of mutual military 
assistance, adding that the rebirth of the League in a form capable 
of rapidly defining an aggressor and applying sanctions almost auto- 
matically should command the support of all, especially of those nations 
which constantly proclaimed the absence of aggressive intentions on 
their part. 

A new law was promulgated organizing the “‘ passive defence ” 
of the civil population against attack from the air. 

April 10th.—The Temps, referring to Sir John Simon’s statement 

in Parliament, expressed disappointment that the British Government 
hould not yet have formulated a definite attitude towards German 
rearmament. “ It is easy to believe,” it said, “‘ that the British Ministers 
indicated their profound disapproval and disappointment at certain 
German proposals, but these are very feeble words to use in the presence 
of so cynical a violation of a general treaty at the foot of which is the 
signature of Great Britain with those of the other Powers.”” The paper 
considered that Germany’s rearmament should have produced “ im- 
mediate joint measures of the firmest kind calculated to meet the peril 
with which all Europe is confronted.” 
; April 11th.—Statement by French Ministers at Stresa. (See 
taly). 
April 13th.—A Colonial Conference held in Paris terminated its 
work with the drafting of a scheme for developing economic ties between 
France and the Colonies. The Chairman, in a statement, said they 
had adopted recommendations for complete Imperial free trade, which 
would extend not only to the Colonies, but to the protectorates and 
mandated territories. 

It was decided to set up a permanent committee for the study of 
colonial questions. 

April 14th.—The text was published of the Memorandum to the 
League regarding Germany’s unilateral denunciation of Pact V of the 
Treaty. This started from the fact that Germany officially announced 
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the reintroduction of compulsory service and the establishment of , 
military air force, with all that they implied, thus repudiating two 
essential features of the Treaty. Declarations by the German Gover. 
ment not in accordance with the actual events were cited as evidence 
of the secrecy and dissimulation with which this had been done, ard 
the manifestly long period during which Germany had been rearmin: 
was contrasted with the solemn undertakings subscribed to when she 
entered the League. 

The Reich, it was declared, had deliberately destroyed one of th 
bases of its collaboration with the League, and had gravely con- 
promized the success of the negotiations for the limitation of armaments, 
Examples were. given of the steps taken by France to reduce her 
armaments and the successive proposals made to the League for 
limitation, for an international air force, and for the granting of equality 
of rights to Germany were recalled, as also the programme of work 
drafted for the Disarmament Conference accepted by Germany with 
all the other Powers. Germany, however, preferred to accord unilateral 
solution to an international problem and substituted a fait accom 
for negotiation. 

It was the duty of the League Council to assign the responsibilit; 
for the situation and its consequences, and negotiations would cease 
to be possible if, in the course of conversations, one of the parties 
arbitrarily took to itself the object of negotiation. The memorandum 
asked whether, if repudiation involved nothing more serious than : 
moral reproof, it was worth while going on with the effort to set up 
a system of collective security on the basis of pacts. 

The Temps, commenting on Stresa, said it had been a success, aii’ 
drew attention to the fact that the three Powers confirmed their w 
to defend peace and showed a degree of solidarity of purpose “ whi 
should give Berlin something to think about.” 

The paper remarked, however, that while it was a good thing ' 
sign pacts, the time was past when they could be considered as 
equivalent to force and alliances. 

Apmil 15th.—M. Laval made a statement regarding the armaments 
of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary, in which he explained that at Stres: 
the Powers had contented themselves with urging the other States 
concerned to consider the question, and had abstained from expressing 
any opinion regarding the substance of the desire of the three countries 
to “ obtain contractual modifications of their military status.” 

They had reserved that step for the Governments more direct! 
concerned, ‘‘ with whom must lie the responsibility for coming free)) 
and with full responsibility to the decision which a careful examination 
of these wishes might justify.” 

The only recommendation the Powers at Stresa had made was 
condemnation of unilateral denunciations of treaties, and the objec 
of that recommendation was precisely to avoid any solution of th 
question at issue otherwise than a contractual one. 

Germany. 

April 3rd.—It was announced that the Winter Relief Fund colle 
tions during November-March inclusive had realized 362 million marks 
Herr Hitler said the moral and spiritual success represented }) 
collecting this sum by taxation would not have been one-tenth of thet 
achieved by raising it “* through the social conscience of the nation. 
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The Fund was the surest sign that the Nazi revolution had led already 
to an “inner spiritual revolutionizing of our people.” 

he Minister of the Interior issued an order urging the responsible 
authorities to comply strictly with the obligations entered into by the 
Government at the time of the reunion of the Saar with the Reich. 

He pointed out that Saarlanders, whether voters or not, must not 
be subjected to persecution, reprisals, or treatment as inferiors on 
account of their political views. Also that it resulted from the obliga- 
tions undertaken that legislation and administrative measures providing 
special treatment of inhabitants in virtue of their language, race, or 
religion could not be applied before the end of February, 1936. 

April 4th—Speech at Danzig by General Goring. (See Danzig 
Free City). 

The newspaper proprietors of Pomerania decided, by general 
agreement, to refuse all Jewish advertisements. 

Semi-official commentary on the British Ministers’ visits took the 
view that, in the long run, it was perhaps just as well that a 
“ negative ” period followed Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin, as, instead 
of obscuring, it helped to clear the atmosphere and to “ bring out the 
positive elements of the Anglo-German discussions all the more plainly 
and effectively.” 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, in agreeing with Poland’s 
decision not to accept a “system which in fact would be a coalition 
directed against a ‘ certain country,’”’ said that this thesis had just 
been confirmed by the indiscretion regarding the French Air Minister’s 
confidential statement on the alleged military agreement between the 
General Staffs of France, Russia, Italy and Czechoslovakia. ‘‘ The idea 
of mutual assistance against an eventual opponent appears in a strange 
and hardly sincere light if its promoters have secretly agreed to give 
events a direction which has been fixed beforehand.” 

April 5th.—Herr Terbéven, Commissarial Governor of the Rhine 
Province, issued an order decreeing that whoever, with the assertion 
that he was defending Church and dogmatic principles, offended against 
or disparaged the principles of the Nazi movement in any way whatever 
was liable to a fine of up to 150 marks or imprisonment of up to three 
weeks, 

In a second synod held at Siegen the Free Reformed congregations 
in the Confessional community declared that unless the State, which 
had guaranteed to protect the Christian confessions, saw to it that the 
training of the young was not misused for dissemination of the new 
paganism, the Church would have to request its members to withdraw 
rom such training. 

_ The Synod confirmed an earlier decision to found a private 

university college for Reformed theology, independent of all State 
control. It also resolved that all Reformed congregations should 
prepare to make their whole administration autonomous in order that 
they might be exempt from the operation of the Prussian law providing 
for the attachment of special State financial departments to Church 
administrative bodies. 
_ The Confessional leaders asked all Confessional pastors, in their 
intercessions on April 7th for those arrested in Hesse the previous 
Sunday, to mention each of the prisoners by name, and to dispense with 
the ringing of Church bells. 
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Dr. Schacht was understood to have called a meeting of leading 
industrialists a few days previously to explain that he needed a sym, 
of about 1,000 million marks for the subsidizing of exports. The meeting 
was reported to have adjourned after considering several proposals for 
extra taxation which were rejected. 

Herr Hess in Danzig. (See Danzig Free City). 

Apni 6th.—Dr. Goebbel’s speech in Danzig. (See Danzig Free 
City). 

April 7th—The Opposition pastors said prayers of intercession 
for their colleagues in Dachau concentration camp, mentioning each 
by name, and the Church bells were not rung. 

Dr. Marahrens was arrested at Darmstadt, but released after the 
time of the service. It was also reported that five Opposition pastors 
in Franconia had been arrested. 

April gth.—A Commercial Agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment was signed in Berlin, under which the Soviet were to place new 
orders in Germany (in addition to their normal requirements) to the 
value of 200 million marks. For this purpose they would receive a 
credit running for an average term of five years and bearing interest 
at 2 per cent. above the Reichsbank rate. 

Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament re German arms, et: 
(See Great Britain). 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Sir John Simon's 
statement, pointed out that Germany’s positive attitude towards the 
disarmament question had never been in question, and she was ready 
to take part in any arms convention which created for all “ equal 
rights, equal obligations and equal security.” 

The D.A.Z. said that, the unsuitableness of the various proposed 
pacts having now been stccessfully established, the struggle for the 
organization of peace was openly to be taken back to Geneva, and 
went on, “ If the Geneva institution is to serve its true purpose of 
maintaining peace and pacifying the nations, then it must be organized 
to this end.” 

When the interdependence of Articles 10, 16 and 19 of the Covenant 
had been recognized by all Governments, it was stated, and thie 
organization of security was based on these foundations, then it would 
be possible to discover the right path ; a way for reform of the League 
would have been cleared, and an undertaking for mutual assistance 
would not be a guarantee for the status quo. 

General Ludendorff, in a statement on the occasion of his 7oth 
birthday, declared himself a convinced opponent of Christianity, on 
the ground that it was not fitted to the German race. The Genera! 
received tributes from the Army, by the orders of Herr Hitler. 

April 1oth.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz welcomed the 
suggestion that the British Government regarded Stresa as only 4 
further link in the chain of exploration, and assumed that the Coi- 
tinental journeys of the Ministers had stimulated the search for a less 
artificial basis for the organization of security than the original pact 
proposals. ; 

It observed that if the League was to prove itself an effective 
substitute for the passion for pacts, much would have to be changed. 
Experience had again and again shown League machinery being used 
one-sidedly against Germany ; nothing, for instance, had been done 
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about Memel, a fact which hardly strengthened belief in the im- 
partiality of certain guaranteeing Powers, which also had a determining 
influence on the tone of the League. 

The universal value of the League depended entirely on whether 
it was an instrument of peace or an instrument for the exercise of 
power, and it was pointed out that as much attention ought to be paid 
to Article 19 as to Articles 10 and 16. 

Two men were executed in Berlin for participating in the murder 
of Horst Wessel in 1930. An official statement announced that their 
trial had proved that the crime was a deliberately planned murder 
arising out of political hatred. The Fihrer, therefore, saw no reason 
for exercising his prerogative of mercy. 

Polish press statement on the German-Polish Pact. (See Poland). 

The Reich Council of Brethren of the Confessional Movement 
held a meetifig in Berlin at which it was understood to have drafted 
and dispatched an appeal to Herr Hitler begging him to restore. the 
honour of the Evangelical Church, and reminding him of the pledges 
given in his Reichstag speech of March 23rd, 1933. (In this he said 
ihe Government would respect the agreements concluded between 
the two Christian confessions and the Federal States; in these two 
confessions it saw “‘ the most important factors for the maintenance 
of our nationhood.”’) 

April 11th.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to Stresa, hoped 
that the British Ministers would make it clear to the others that they 
alone did not represent Europe, and that in the long run they would 
present an unhappy picture politically if they repeatedly tried to 
determine the fate of a Continent which only partly belonged to them. 

The Franco-Soviet agreement was condemned as being really 
contrary to “* the discussion now in progress of an effective organiza- 
tion of peace on the basis of the League Covenant, conceived in a loyal 
and universal spirit,” though at first it might seem to be connected 
with it. It was believed to contemplate a military alliance, to be 
brought into immediate action in nominal pursuance of the Covenant, 
but actually in disregard of its spirit, for it was based on the failure to 
reach unanimity in the Council, which could at any time be deliberately 
brought about, seeing that both countries were permanent members 
of the Council. 

The Bérsen Zettung, commenting on the colonial question, said 
that this was primarily a matter of prestige and national honour, and 
was not meant to be interpreted too literally. What Germany 
demanded was the withdrawal of the “ label” that she was not fit to 
administer colonies, and a recognition of her fitness and right to exercise 
a mandate. 

April 12th.—Intimation to Stresa Conference ve willingness to 
enter Eastern Pact. (See Italy). 

Mr. Roiderer, a naturalized American, was acquitted by the 
People’s Court in Berlin on a charge of attempting to supply foreign 
countries with information regarding the military services and the 
equipment of the S.A. (He had been in custody since June 22nd.) 

The senior Roman Catholic priest at Rostock was sentenced to 
15 months’ imprisonment at Schwerin for an offence against the law 
ior protection against treacherous attacks on State and Party. He 
was alleged to have used insulting expressions, in referring to the 
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Fiihrer, in conversation with three students who were discussing Herr 
Rosenberg’s works with him. 

April 13th.—An official statement regarding the message com. 
municated to Stresa pointed out that Herr Hitler had informed the 
British Ministers that Germany regretted she was not in a position to 
enter the Eastern Pact in its proposed form, but he declared himself 
ready to agree to a collective security pact which should be built on 
mutual and general non-aggression and arbitration obligations, and 
which provided for consultation in case of conflict. 

While stressing the difficulty of establishing the aggressor, the 
German Government declared its readiness to join in general measures 
directed against aiding the aggressor ; and it still stood by this offer, 
Herr Hitler had declared that he regarded obligations of automatic 
military mutual aid, whether for all or for single members, rather as 
a threat to peace than as a guarantee of peace, and the Government 
still held this point of view. 

The Government had, directly after coming to power, expressed 
the wish to sign non-aggression pacts with all its neighbours, an offer 
made without regard to already existing military agreements. As it 
harboured no aggressive intentions it did not feel threatened by real 
defensive alliances. But, just as it could not enter a pact with military 
obligations, so it could not hinder such agreements being made outside 
the range of non-aggression pacts. 

The statement concluded with a strong criticism of military 
alliances, in which the Government could not see a guarantee of peace, 
nor an element of collective peace ; thus it could not sign any pact of 
which such military obligations for all, or for single members, were 
an integral part. 

An inspired comment on the arrangements made between other 
Powers for mutual military assistance pointed out that, being private 
pacts and outside the general system contemplated, in no circumstances 
could they be allowed to involve the transit of foreign troops through 
Germany. 

April 14th.—Official comment on the French memorandum to 
the League admitted it to be an indictment in form, but considered it 
to be, at first sight, more of a skilful plea for the “ real accused.” In 
its general tendency it entirely overlooked the fact that Germany was 
in a position of constraint, and that her actions were prescribed by 
the behaviour of the other Powers. . 

It had been clear for years that France had no intention oi 
seriously disarming, while Germany had been hindered “ by the 
manipulation of changing proposals” from taking the most: primitive 
security measures for her territory. During this long period ol 
dishonest procrastination there was only one obvious duty for Germany, 
t.e., to carry every possible measure of preparation for national defence 
to a point at which, when the last hope of disarmament by the others 
disappeared, the armaments arrangements indispensable in view 0! 
Germany’s position could be put into force at a stroke. 

It was claimed that for nine years, since 1926, Germany had 
struggled in vain to get applied to herself the clause from the Pre- 
amble of the League Covenant, which was quoted in the French 
memorandum. Germany having, on entering the League, undertaken 
to abide by the future military Statute, stood by this undertaking 4s 
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long as a glimmer of hope remained that the other Powers would 
proceed to the loyal creation of such a statute ; and “ only the con- 
viction that this would never happen in the sense of security for all 
cave Germany back her freedom of action incontestable and inevitable.”’ 

French professions of willingness to disarm sounded insincere to 
German ears; while Germany was tied down to a long-service army 
of 100,000 France created an army of “ many millions of trainep 
reserves. 

April 15th.—The Government informed the Swiss Government 
that they were not prepared to release Herr Jakob. An official state- 
ment said that Switzerland had furnished the Reich Government with 
material about the happenings there immediately before Jakob’s 
arrest. Prominence had been given to the depositions of Dr. Wesemann, 
who declared that he decoyed Jakob to Basle and had then brought’ 
him across the frontier. 

The Reich Government had investigated this information and 
had found no grounds for supposing that German official quarters 
had been concerned, directly or indirectly, with the events on Swiss 
soil. 

As to Dr. Wesemann’s activities and motives, nothing of these 
was known to the Government, and the statement concluded by 
saying that as Jakob came under German jurisdiction without the 
intervention of official quarters, and as he was a traitor of the worst 
sort, several times sentenced, Germany had no option but to let the 
criminal proceedings take their course. 


Great Britain. 
April 3rd.—During a debate in the House of Lords on the Far 


East Lord Stanhope said that the economic situation in China was 
serious, and the Government had not been able to support a request 
for a loan, which would have had a purely temporary effect. They 
would, however, consider, with a sympathetic desire to help, a forth- 
coming Chinese report on the whole situation 

He did not think that any suggestion of helping by offering to 
act as mediator between China and Japan would be welcome. But the 
Government warmly welcomed the better relations between Japan 
and the U.S.S.R., and thought it more effective to favour such efforts to 
improve international relations than to propose dramatic steps. 

_In reply to questions in the House of Commons Sir John Simon 
said that in his conversations with Herr Hitler the German Chancellor 
stated in general terms that Germany had reached parity with Great 
sritain in the air. 

_ Mr. Eden’s departure from Warsaw and issue of joint communiqué. 
(See Poland). 

April 4th.—Mr. Eden in Prague. (See Czechoslovakia). 

April 5th.—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 

Japanese statement re British activities in China. (See Japan). 

April 7th.—Mr. Eden was stated to be suffering from heart strain, 
and his medical advisers stated that complete rest was essential for 
rom four to six weeks. 

April 8th.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that he 
rs going to attend the Stresa Conference, together with the Foreign 
Secretary. 
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In a speech at Llandrindod Mr. Baldwin said that at times, whey 
considering the international situation, he felt that he was living in , 
mad house ; a satirist of the 21st century might write of their age tha; 
a war had left the constitutions of the Great Powers damaged, and 
convalescence was protracted and chequered. 

If war could be stopped only by letting the aggressor know 
that war would not be permitted in Europe, Great Britain would play 
her part, and he added: “ As one studying the question for years, | 
am convinced that the best way of ensuring peace is by some means 
of collective security. Inside the League of Nations the whole oj 
Europe that is willing must get together and devise the means.” 

He had not yet lost hope in the limitation of armaments, and h; 
would stick to Germany on that subject until she had told them straight 
that she would not have anything to do with it. But if she—or an 
other country—would not consider these things, the situation, ly 
admitted, became far more difficult. 

Mr. Baldwin also reminded his audience that the Great Powers 
had a long history, and what happened in 1914-18 had not essentiall 
changed their character. It was a profound mistake to imagine that 
imposition of the Treaty terms was going to transform the natures of 
those upon whom it was imposed, any more than the natures of those 
who imposed it. 

The world was not yet safe for democracy. The nations were not 
walking in the way of peace, but in most dangerous roads that might 
lead to war. There had been a short period when they hoped that 
in Germany a true democracy might come into being, but there seemed 
no doubt now that the change was but skin deep. 

Great Britain did not want war and did not enjoy playing at war 
and ‘‘ wherever the war mind is,”’ he continued, ‘* where fear is, where 
suspicion is, there will the armaments be gathered together.” Great 
Britain had staked all on freedom, and that was her contribution to 
the world, her witness—ordered freedom. 

April 9th.—The Foreign Secretary gave the House of Commons 2! 
outline of the results of his visits and those of Mr. Eden to the European 
capitals. As to Berlin, he said Herr Hitler made it plain that German) 
was not prepared to join an Eastern Pact involving mutual assistance 
and, in particular, would not enter into a pact between herself and Russia. 

She was in favour of a non-aggression pact between Powers 
interested in East European problems, with provision for consultation 
if aggression were threatened, but was not prepared, at present, to 
contemplate the inclusion of Lithuania in any pact of non-aggression. 
If,in spite of the pact and consultation, hostilities should break ou! 
between any of the contracting Powers the others should not suppor 
the aggressor in any way. 

Herr Hitler had referred to the difficulty of identifying th 
aggressor, and considered an agreement for mutual assistance among 
some of the parties would be dangerous and objectionable, as it would 
tend to create special interests in a group within the wider system. _ 

Germany, he continued, did not reject the idea of a Centra 
European pact on principle, but did not see its necessity, and sa 
great difficulty in defining ‘‘ non-interference ”’ in relation to Austra 
If, however, the other Governments could agree upon the text of suc) 
a pact, Germany would consider it. 
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Herr Hitler claimed 36 divisions for her army, or a maximum of 
<<9,000 men, including a division of the S.S. and militarized police 
He asserted there were no para-military formations in Ger- 
They claimed to possess all types of arms and were not prepared 


tr ops. 


many. 


to refrain from constructing certain types until other countries ceased 
to possess them. If other countries abandoned them Germany also 


would. 
As regards the Navy, she claimed with certain reserves, 35 per 


cent. of the British tonnage, and, in the air, parity with Britain and 
‘rance, provided that the development of the Soviet air force was not 
such that revision of these figures became necessary. 

If any agreement for limitation were reached Germany would 
iccept and work a system of permanent and automatic supervision, 
on condition it applied to everyone. Herr Hitler favoured the sugges- 
tion in the London communiqué of an air pact between the Locarno 
Powers. As to the League, he had referred to his declaration of 
May, 1933, that Germany would not continue to participate at Geneva 
if she was to remain what he described as a country of inferior right, 
and had alleged, by way of example, that she was in a position of 
inferiority if she had no colonies. 

“It must not be supposed,” Sir John added, “that British 
Ministers did not indicate strong disagreement on certain points, and 
indeed, at the end of the Berlin interviews I expressed our disappoint- 
ment at the difficulties disclosed in the way of agreement.” 

As to Russia, the Soviet Government, he said, considered that it 
was more than ever necessary to promote a security system in Europe 
in conformity with League principles. The proposed Eastern pact 
did not aim at isolation or encirclement of any Power, but at equal 
security for all, and the participation of Germany and Poland would 
be the best solution. 

The Polish Government pointed out that by their existing agree- 
ments with Germany and Russia they had established tranquil con- 
litions upon their two frontiers. The question they had to ask 
themselves was whether any new proposals would improve or trouble 
the good atmosphere established by those agreements. 

Replying to a question on air forces Sir Philip Sassoon 
said the rate of Germany’s air development caused the Government 
grave concern, and the situation would be closely watched so that the 
necessary alterations might be made in the British programme if 
circumstances demanded it. 

_ April 11th.—British Ministers at Stresa and statement to the 
Conference. (See Italy). 

April 12th——The House of Commons approved, by 141 votes 
to 37, an Order made under the Import Duties Act increasing the 
import duties on iron and steel to a level of from 50 to 60 per cent. 
ad valorem on the existing prices. 

April 14th.—Joint declaration regarding Locarno by representa- 
tives of Italy and Great Britain. (See Italy). 

Opinion as to British Government’s aims at Stresa. (See Italy). 

April 15th.—Mr. Chamberlain introduced the Budget in the 
House of Commons. This showed a final balance as follows: Revenue, 
{734,470,000 ; and expenditure, £733,970,000 ; leaving a surplus of 
£500,000. This was after the restoration of salary cuts and some 
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increases in allowances and exemptions for the small income-tay 
payer. 
He said that during the year industrial output had increased 
12 per cent., exports had risen £30 million, credit remained cheap, and 
capital works were booming, and he instanced the rise of 30 per cent. 
in the production of steel. Small savings had increased by £50 million 
and the retail trades showed a greater turnover. 


Greece. 


April 4th.—Major Volanis was sentenced to death, and other 
officers to terms of imprisonment at Salonika. 

April 5th.—No reprieve was granted, and Major Volanis wa; 
executed by a firing party. 

April 6th.—General Kondylis was appointed Vice-President oj 
the Council, and M. Tsaldaris, the Premier, took the portfolio of 
Finance. M. Mavromichalis was appointed Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

April 11th.—The Ministers in Warsaw, Sofia, and Moscow, and th 
permanent delegate to the League were recalled. Decrees were also 
issued extending the political purge to the Universities of Athens and 
Salonika and to a number of technical schools, and a number of 
professors were dismissed. 

The rebels captured at the Evelpides Military School were con- 
demned by Court-martial to terms of imprisonment ranging from 2 to 
20 years. Five officers and 10 civilians were acquitted. Several 
officers captured at Seres were also sentenced to imprisonment, some 
of them for life. 

A pril 12th.—The Prime Minister submitted the Budget for 1935-36 
which showed a deficit of 352 million drachma, and stated that the 
provision of interest on loans in foreign currencies remained as before 
at 35 per cent. The provision for interest on the internal and foreign 
debt was shown as 1,574 million drachma. 

Expenditure included an item for reserves and the deficit was 
expected to be reduced to 150 millions by the end of the year. 

April 15th.—The Court-martial at Salonika condemned to lite 
imprisonment two officers who were ringleaders of the revolt at Seres. 


India. 

April 5th.—The Viceroy sent a special message to the Legislative 
Assembly asking it to pass the Finance Bill in its original form, as the 
Government were unable to accept any of the changes made during 
the debate. (The Opposition had secured the passing of a number 0! 
amendments which vitally affected the financial policy embodied in 
the Bill, and if they had been accepted it would have involved budgeting 
for a heavy deficit). 

April ‘6th.—The Finance Member asked the President of the 
Assembly to certify that it had failed to pass the Finance Bill in oe 
form recommended by the Governor-General. This followed th 
rejection, by 64 votes to 41, of an amendment moved by the Fin ance 
Member pater the salt duty to the form in which it was original!) 
presented in the Bill. 

April 8th.—The Finance Bill was laid on the table of the Counc! 
of State with the Governor-General’s certification that its passage !" 
its recommended form was essential to the interests of British India. 
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April 13th.—Communal riots at Firozabad, United Provinces, led 
. the death of 14 persons and injuries to many. The police were 
‘bliged to fire, killing one Moslem. The riot began by Hindus 
molesting a Moslem Mohurrum procession, and the Moslems replied 
y setting fire to a Hindu’s house. 


Ir 
. April gth.—The King issued an ordinance dissolving Parliament 
ad ordering a General Election. 


taly. 

 pril 5th.—The review Affari Estert published an article on the 
stresa Conference in which the writer, Signor Engely, said: “* In any 
case, it is necessary to decide at Stresa upon negotiations to free 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria from the military clauses of their 
respective peace treaties. Motives of a moral order and of political 

realism concur to prove that this problem is urgent.” 

The Corriere della Sera expressed fears lest the conference should 
only end in talk and reports, and said that it was “ certain that, in 
order to be really useful, the Stresa meeting should mark the beginning 
of some action. . . . Mussolini, with his realistic sense, will surely 
carry the discussions on to practical ground, but it is doubtful if it will 

emain here if others will slip away.’ 

A repetition of the usual consultative conferences would be useless 
and even dangerous, and would also be a mistake from the internal 
point of view because “‘ the most pacifist parties would be the first 
io disavow their respective Governments if their uncertain policy were 
‘to bring nearer the conflict from which only a strong, decisive, and 
unanimous attitude can save Europe, to the advantage even of those 
vho te-day in a moment of exaltation are meditating, and perhaps 
preparing, catastrophic adventures.” 

April 7th.—The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the problem of 
revising the military clauses of the Treaties with Austria, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, said: ‘* This provision is now imposed not only by moral, 
jundical and political reasons, but also by military considerations. One 
must not repeat the mistake made in the Versailles Treaty. Many 
limitations laid down on paper either are inapplicable or are such as to 
leave their results unforeseen, and even opposed to those which are 
aimed at by the authors of the Treaties.” 

The paper recalled, as an example of this, that through the long- 
term service imposed on Germany she was able to create an army of 
officers and N.C.O.’s who would form the cadre of and command the 
youths trained in the military associations. 

April 1oth.—Signor Mussolini and Signor Suvich arrived at Stresa, 
and weleomed M. Flandin and M. Laval on their arrival there. 

It was announced that, beginning with the April group, the men 
of the 1913 class serving in the Navy and due for discharge would be 
retained in the Service. 

April 11th.—The British Ministers arrived, and the Conference 
opened with a statement by Mr. MacDonald on British policy in the 
light of recent events and discussions. He was understood to have 
made it clear that the purpose of the British Government was to 
demonstrate solidarity of purpose between the three Governments, 
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and to leave no doubt that no country should assume, in the interes; 
of its own policy that France, Italy and Great Britain could be divide, 
in any policy which could strengthen and secure the peace of Europe. 

The object of the Berlin visit was not to let Germany off, but ty 
see whether there was some reasonable hope of persuading her to come 
back into loyal co-operation with the League. Britain’s position was 
that she was a member of the League, and regarded it as the organi- 
zation through which negotiations should be conducted and effec: 
given to international agreements to secure European peace. 

Britain was willing to make her contribution to the principle of 
collective security in every way that was possible and practicable. She 
was striving, and would continue to strive, for scales of armaments to 
be agreed upon by binding international instruments, and was willing 
to accept the responsibility of allowing supervision by a League body to 
see that the various countries were honestly carrying out their 
commitments. 

Emphasis was laid on British anxiety to bring Germany back to 
the League, but it was made clear that Germany must not have the 
door opened to her in a way that would destroy European confidence. 

Sir John Simon gave an account of the results of the Berlin, 
Moscow, Warsaw and Prague visits, and answered numerous questions. 

At the afternoon session the French Ministers outlined the reasons 
for their appeal to the League, and, during the discussions, raised th: 
question as to what measures, if any, should be taken in the event oi 
Germany committing any further violation of the Treaty. 

The Popolo d'Italia, in an article attributed to Signor Mussolini 
warned Italians against “too easy and inconclusive optimism.” 
Alarmists should be told, however, that ‘“‘ war will not come out o/ 
Stresa, nor anything making war inevitable in a short time.” But this 
did not mean that Stresa would ensure eternal peace ; such peace 
depended chiefly on “‘ somebody who is not present in Stresa.”’ 

What would come out of the Conference would be a communigu: 
which, representing the lowest common denominator between three 
Powers, will only be—the unforeseen excepted—of a generic or con: 
sultative nature, consultation being the last expedient of indecision 
when faced with reality. 

Some of the fundamental subjects to be dealt with concerned the 
three absent Powers, and the problem of “‘ coupling on ”’ either Russia 
or Poland to the West was a very difficult one; “ unless,” the writer 
stated, ‘“‘it should be deemed useful to call to Stresa some of the 
absentees or—to make an extremely hazardous hypothesis—all three 
of them.” 
3M It was added that no Italian plan existed, particularly no plan 
of a miraculous nature. The oniy plan which interested Italians was, 
‘*“to maintain under arms until the horizon is well cleared a force 0! 
600,000 men ; give such force the most modern arms ; and hasten the 
construction of the air and maritime fleets. We consider this plan as 
an indispensable element for guaranteeing the peace in Europe, and 
above all, our peace. The ‘ explorations’ to which we devoted our 
selves lately have led us to this conclusion.” 

Government’s observations on Abyssinian Note to League. 


League of Nations). 
April 12th—The discussion on the French appeal to the League 
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was concluded, and the Conference next occupied itself with the 
;ituation in Austria. Discussion of the air convention was also begun. 

Sir John Simon informed the Conference that the German Foreign 
\inister had intimated to the British Ambassador that Germany was 
ready to enter an Eastern Pact of non-aggression even if certain of 
the other signatories of such a Pact stipulated among themselves 
separate agreements for mutual assistance. 

M. Laval made a statement to the press in which he said, “* Agree- 
ment has been reached about Geneva,” and it was understood that the 
three Powers—without prejudice to the attitude of the other Powers 
on the Council—would go to Geneva prepared to support a resolution 
documenting the fact of Germany’s unilateral repudiation of the Treaty, 
and establishing a committee to study the measures that could be 
taken against future breakers of the Treaty. 

On the subject of the proposed pact of non-interference in Austria 

the French and Italian Ministers were stated to have worked out new 
interpretations of “* non-interference’ for submission to Berlin, to 
meet Herr Hitler’s objection that this must not be aimed against 
Germany (#.e., non-interference would have to be so defined as to 
exclude interference by other countries than Germany in Austrian 
affairs). 
April 13th.—The Conference decided to call a Danubian Con- 
ference, to deal with (1) Austrian independence and a guarantee of 
non-interference in Austria, and (2) the establishment of a series of 
peace pacts among countries in the Danube basin. 

It was decided to send invitations to Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

April 14th.—The Conference concluded and a “ joint resolution ” 
was issued reviewing the work done, and stating that the European 
situation had been examined “ in the light of the results of exchanges 
of views which have taken place in recent weeks, of the decision taken 
on March 16th by the German Government, and of information obtained 
by British Ministers during visits recently paid by them to several 
European Capitals.”” The representatives of the three Powers “ found 
themselves in complete agreement on the various matters discussed.” 

(1) They agreed upon a common line of conduct to be pursued in 
the course of the discussion of the French request to the League 
Council. 

(2) Information received confirmed their view that the negotia- 
tions should be pursued for the development which was desired in 
security in Eastern Europe. 

(3) They examined afresh the Austrian situation, and confirmed 
the Anglo-Franco-Italian declaration of February 17th and Sep- 
tember 27th, 1934. 

Referring to the Franco-Italian Protocol of January 7th and the 
Anglo-French declaration of February 3rd, they agreed to recommend 
that representatives of all the Governments named in the Rome 
Protocol should meet at a very early date with a view to concluding 
a Central European agreement. 

(4) As to the proposed air pact they confirmed the principles and 
procedure that should be followed, as envisaged in the communiqué 
of February 3rd, and agreed to continue actively the study of the 
question with a view to the drafting of a pact between the five Powers 
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mentioned in the communiqué and of any bilateral agreements which 
might accompany it. 

(5) As to the armaments problem they recalled that the London 
communiqué envisaged an agreement to be freely negotiated with 
Germany to take the place of the relevant clauses of Part V of the 
Treaty, and ‘‘ took into careful and anxious consideration the recent 
action of the German Government and the report furnished by Sj; 
John Simon of his conversations with the German Chancellor on this 
subject.” 

“It was regretfully recognized,”’ the resolution continued, “ that 
the method of unilateral repudiation adopted by the German Gover. 
ment at a moment when steps were being taken to promote a freely 
negotiated settlement of the question of armaments had undermined 
public confidence in the security of a peaceful order. Moreover, the 
magnitude of the declared programme of German rearmament, already 
well in process of execution, had invalidated the quantitative 
assumptions upon which efforts for disarmament had hitherto been 
based and shaken the hopes by which those efforts were inspired.” 

The representatives nevertheless reaffirmed “ their earnest desire 
to sustain peace by establishing a sense of security, and declare for 
themselves that they remain anxious to join in every practicable effort 
for promoting international agreement on limitation of armaments.” 

(6) They took into consideration the desire expressed by States 
whose military status was respectively determined by the Treaties oi 
St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly, to obtain revision of this status 
They decided that the other States concerned should be informed oi 
this desire through the diplomatic channel, and agreed to recommen( 
them to examine this question “‘ with a view to its settlement b 
mutual agreement within the framework of general and regioné 
guarantees of security.” 

A joint declaration was made by the representatives of Italy an 
Great Britain by which they formally reaffirmed all their obligations 
under the Treaty of Locarno and declared their intention, should nee: 
arise, faithfully to fulfil them. 

This joint declaration was to be communicated formally to the 
Governments of Belgium and Germany. 

The resolution concluded as follows :— 

‘“* The three Powers, the object of whose policy is the collective 
maintenance of peace within the framework of the League of Nations, 
find themselves in complete agreement in opposing, by all practicable 
means, any unilateral repudiation of treaties which may endanger tli 
peace of Europe, and will act in close and cordial collaboration tor 
this purpose.” 

Signor Ciano made a statement to the press in which he saic 
‘It is very important to note that for the first time in a diplomat! 
document the word ‘ revision’ was mentioned, and that it was th 
conquering Powers that mentioned it.” 7 

Authoritative opinion as to the British Government’s poi 
emphasized that Britain had undertaken no new commitments, bu! 
that her existing ones were collected and presented in a form likely \ 
have an effect which would not be achieved if they were real 
separately. 

She was inspired by two main purposes: the cause of peace, 20° 
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the making of it perfectly clear that the world saw in the German 
declaration a violation of fundamental assumptions governing inter- 
national policy. Protest was necessary, and Britain had clearly 
indicated ws feelings. She was still anxious to take up the interrupted 
work and to re-establish the frame of mind which had been so badlyshaken. 

Great Britain did not wish to confine herself to Europe. She 
would like America to understand her position and have no doubt 
about what she was trying to secure; but she did not wish to drag 
America into it or expect her to share any of the responsibilities. 

April 15th.—It was announced that 7,500 workmen were being 
engaged for employment in Eritrea and Somaliland. 

The press was unanimous in regarding the Stresa resolution as 
, great step towards the organization of peace in a system of general 
security. Any potential breakers of the peace now knew, it was stated, 
that they would find themselves faced by united Powers, decided not 


to tolerate treaty violations such as would disturb the international 
mibri 
equilibrium. 


April 5th.—The Emperor of Manchukuo arrived in Japan on an 
official visit, and was saluted off the coast by a fleet of 70 warships. 

The Foreign Office spokesman, commenting on British policy 
towards China, referred to a debate in the House of Lords on April 3rd 
ind said that Lord Peel’s suggestion that Great Britain should offer 

mediate between China and Japan seemed to arise from an assumption 
that Britain ruled all the waves, including those of the China seas. 

Between China and Japan there was nothing to mediate about. 
hina was returning to Sun Yat-sen’s policy of cultivating friendship 
with Japan, and if Britain wished to promote a détente she should only 
do nothing. 

He complained that they did not know Great Britain’s real attitude 
sto loans to China. They understood that she disapproved of an 
i oe loan, but the press reported that the British Minister and 

. T. V. Soong were negotiating a loan. If so, that was purely a 

natter between Britain and China - and he added: “ Britain 1s 
iancing as well as piping in China.” 

The Asahi stated that the British Minister in Pekin was scheming 
with Mr. Kung and Mr. Soong against Chiang Kai-shek and others who 

ished for co-operation with Japan. 

{pril 7th.—Ordinance regarding trade in oil in the Kwantung 
cased Territory and intimation by Customs to foreign companies. (See 
anchiukuo). 

April toth.—The Government’s reply to the United States regarding 

e Manchukuo oil monopoly was delivered and was substantially the 

ame as that made to Great Britain. It regretted that the U.S.A. 
iould seek to reopen discussions on a fundamental matter of 
Manchukuo’s independence, on which Japanese policy was immutable. 


| Latvia. 
April 11th.—Representatives of the Foreign Office and of the 
“overnments of Estonia and Lithuania met in Riga to discuss the 
gestion of the Soviet Government with regard to a regional pact 
| mutual assistance. 
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League of Nations. 


April 4th.—The Secretariat was informed by the Portugues 
Government that it had lifted the ban on the export of arms to Bolivia 

April 11th.—The Secretariat received the observations of the 
Italian Government on the Abyssinian Note of March 2oth. This 
entirely disagreed with the views of Abyssinia as to the manner jy 
which the direct negotiations had so far been conducted, and with the 
assertion that the stage of ordinary diplomatic matters referred to jp 
Article 5 of the 1928 Treaty was exhausted. 

The Italian Government held, on the contrary, that it was stil! 
useful to pursue the direct negotiations with a view to settlement, and 
stated that they were taking steps to notify the Abyssinian Government 
direct that they were prepared to “‘ make the necessary arrangements 
with that Government regarding the details of the conduct of the 
procedure provided for in Article 5.” 

April 13th.—Publication of French Government’s Note to the 
League re Germany’s repudiation of the military clauses of the Treaty 
(See France). , 

April 14th.—Conversations took place in Geneva between M 
Litvinoff, M. Titulescu, and Dr. Benes. The Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
also arrived. 

April 15th.—The Council met at the request of France to con- 
sider “* the decisions of the German Government relating to armaments.” 
There was no public session, and at a private meeting it was decided 
that consideration of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute should be postponed 
until the ordinary session in May. 


It was also decided to begin discussions of the French appeal the 
next day. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

April 13th—The Committee on the Trade in Arms closed its 
session after adopting a report, with alternate recommendations by a 
minority. The report showed that national responsibility for national 
control was recognized unanimously, and that agreement had been 
reached on the necessity for equal treatment of State and privat: 
manufacture and arms importing and exporting countries, and 0! 
establishing a licensing system and publicity which should be supervized 
internationally. 

The British delegate said his Government entirely agreed wit) 
the principles on which the American proposals were based ; the) 
only differed about the methods, especially those of supervision an¢ 
the degree of publicity. The proposals he had put forward had been 
criticised as insufficient, but he considered that they were practicall 
the maximum attainable at the moment by international agreement. 

The British Government, he added, had announced their readiness 
to accept in a limitation convention a system of automatic and per 
manent control on the spot, provided that international agreement! 
could be reached on such control. They thought, however, that in‘ 
limited convention such as they were now endeavouring to conclud 
there was no justification for international supervision on the spo! 
The British Government accepted a severe national supervision. 

The points to which the minority objected were those of intel 
national control and the degree of publicity to be given. The Italia" 
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and Japanese delegates agreed with the British in refusing to agree to 
the American proposal of publicity for each order given to a factory. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 
April 11th.—The Governing Body began its 7oth session. Soviet 
Russia and the U.S.A. were represented for the first time. 


Lithuania. oo” ' 

April 3rd.—The Military Court which tried the Memel Nazis 
announced that, according to law, it would not publish its reasoned 
findings. The sentences were re-read and the prisoners informed that 
they might appeal within a fortnight. 

‘April 5th.—The Governor of Memel, M. Novakas, resigned, and 
was succeeded by M. Kurkauskas. 

The Government lodged a protest with the German Government 
against anti-Lithuanian demonstrations and propaganda in Germany. 
It was complained that Germans had been interfering in Lithuanian 


domestic affairs. 


Manchukuo. 


April 7th.—The Kwantung Bureau issued an ordinance, signed 
by the Japanese Ambassador, laying down regulations for the control 
of petroleum products in the Leased Territory and the railway zone. 

The Ambassador’s permission was necessary for all trade between 
the zone and Territory and between either and anywhere else except 
Manchukuo ; also for all wholesale transactions within these Japanese 
areas. The regulations took effect on April roth. 

The Manchukuo Customs at Dairen and Antung informed foreign 
companies that their applications to import monopolized products 
would not be accepted after April gth. 

April 10th.—Japanese reply to U.S.A. re oil monopoly. (See 
Japan). 


The oil monopoly law entered into effect. 


The Netherlands. 
April 9th.—The Bank of The Netherlands raised the discount rate 


irom 3} to 44 per cent., in view of the Government’s policy of main- 
taining the gold standard. (The rate had been raised from 2} to 3} per 
cent. a week previously, but this had not prevented speculative attacks 
on the guilder). 


Norway. 
April 15th.—Parliament adopted a resolution prohibiting the 


export of arms, etc., to countries involved in war or civil war, unless 
it were a legal war of defence in conformity with the Covenant and 
h« . 

had been recognized as such by the League. 


Paraguay. 
April 6th.—The capture was announced of Amboro and six small 


villages in the Bolivian province of Santa Cruz. The army crossed the 
Parapiti River and claimed to have almost destroyed two cavalry 
regiments. 
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Poland. 
April 3rd.—Mr. Eden left Warsaw for Prague. A joint Anglo. 


Polish communiqué was issued mentioning the various conversations 
held and stating that Mr. Eden had given Colonel Beck an account oj 
the recent exchanges of view which the British Ministers had had ip 
Berlin and Moscow “ upon the basis of the London communiqué of 
February 3rd.” During the conversations, “‘ which were cordial in 
tone,’ Colonel Beck gave Mr. Eden the views of the Government on 
the matters set forth in the London communiqué and “* upon the present 
international situation in general.” 

“It was agreed,”’ the statement concluded, ‘“‘ that these exchanges 
of view, which were exploratory in character, had well fulfilled their 
purpose. The desirability of maintaining close contacts in regard to 
future developments in the European situation was emphasized.” 

Apnil 4th.—Official circles were understood to be satisfied that th 
reasons for the dislike of the Eastern Pact were now clearly understood 
in Great Britain, and that the discussions with Mr. Eden had shown 
that the foreign policies of Poland and Great Britain had a great deal 
in common, not only in their aims, but in the methods being employed 
for their attainment. 

April 5th.—Critical references were made to General Géring’s 
speech at Danzig, and the Under-Secretary of State, in a speech in 
Warsaw, said: “ As long as the Vistula flows in the same direction as 
it does to-day, there will be no change in Danzig.” 

Apnil oth.—Sir John Simon’s statement ve Polish policy. 
Great Britain). 

Report re ill-treatment of Poles in Danzig, and arrest of press 
correspondent. (See Danzig Free City). 

April 1oth.—The paper Czas, pro-Government, referring to the 
pact with Germany, said that no one was under the illusion that all 
the differences between them had been swept away, but they believed 
that both sides were “ striving to arrive at normal relations.” 

It admitted that the propaganda conducted by the Nazis through- 
out the election campaign in Danzig had certainly not contributed 
towards an improvement in relations with Poland. 

April 11th.—Dr. Rauschning made a statement to the press in 
which he said he had left Danzig before the election because, by an 
oversight, his name was omitted from the list of voters, and because h 
wished to spare the Free City the complications his presence might 
possibly have caused. 

He considered that the basis of Danzig’s political life ought to be 
democratic in character. Out of consideration for its welfare as 4 
commercial centre and in the interests of its relations with Poland he 
had felt obliged to declare himself against the Nazis. 

April 15th.—The Government were understood tc have be 
displeased that they were not consulted about the French appeal to 
the League, and were not informed beforehand of the Franco-Sovie! 


agreement. 


Rumania. , 
April 15th.—The Little Entente Council and the Stresa resolution, 


(See Swttzerland). 
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a 3rd.—Senor Lerroux formed a Cabinet, with Sefior Rocha 
as Foreign Minister, and Sefior Jalon, Minister of Communications, as 
before. The Minister of the Interior was Senor Vallabares, the Governor- 
General of Catalonia, and the Minister of Finance, Sefior Zabala, was 
the Governor of the Bank of Spain. 

Seftor Marraco was Minister of Commerce and Industry; Sefior 
Vaquero, Labour ; Sefior Cantos, Justice ; General Masquelet, War ; 
Sefior Prito, Education; and Sefior Benayas, Agriculture. Nine 
Ministers were members of the Radical Party, as compared with seven 
in the previous Government. The Prime Minister obtained from the 
President a decree closing the Cortes for a month. The Ministerial 
programme comprised: The Budget, unemployment relief, national 
defence, a policy of conciliation with all parties, and the preparation 
of a draft for constitutional reform. 

April oth.—The Cabinet decided to end the “‘ State of War,” in 
the provinces where it still remained in force, on April 14th. Cases 
under consideration by Courts-martial would then be transferred to 
the Civil Courts. 

{pril 12th.—The Cabinet drafted a decree restoring to the Catalan 
Generalidad the autonomous services forfeited after the October revolt, 
with the exception of the police service. 

April 14th—The 74th anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic was celebrated throughout the country. 

In Calalonia the day was marked by the raising of the “ State 
f War.” 

The National Republican, Left Republican and Republican 
Union parties issued a manifesto declaring that the raising of the State 
of War was not sufficient to satisfy Republican opinion, and claiming 
the immediate restoration of full constitutional liberty, the re-opening 
of all labour associations, the speeding up of the Trial of those accused 
in connection with the revolt, and the release of prisoners arrested 
on suspicion. 


Sweden. 

April 3rd.—The Second Chamber, by ror votes to 96, approved 
the Government Bill for the regulation of the armaments industry. 

During the debate in the First Chamber statements were made to 
the effect that large blocks of shares of three of the chief concerns were 
eld by Germans, especially the firm of Krupps. 

April 4th.—It was pointed out in Stockholm that foreign interests 
in armaments firms would all be liquidated very soon since by the 
“dummy” law of June 18th, 1934, all foreign holdings would have 
to be transferred to Swedish possession before July Ist. 

April 6th.—The Government received memoranda from both the 

hief of the General Staff and the Chief of the Admiralty advocating 
‘urther measures for increasing and strengthening the defence forces 
nd the coast defences of the country. 

April 13th.—Both Chambers of the Riksdag adopted the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for the control of the armaments industry. These 
provided that after 1937 a special licence would be necessary for all 


‘rms producing war material. 
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Switzerland. 

April 7th.—The representatives of the gold bloc countries held a 
meeting at Basle at which the Belgian representatives explained the 
abandonment of the gold standard. 

April 9th.—The Government approved, in principle, a Bill which 
aimed at suppressing espionage and the activities of foreign agenjs 
provocateurs. 

April 15th.—A meeting of the Permanent Council of the Little 
Entente at Geneva expressed the fullest agreement in principle with 
all the results of the Stresa Conference, and welcomed M. Lavyal’s 
explanation regarding the procedure to be adopted towards the 
rearming of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary. 

German refusal to release Herr Jakob. (See Germany). 


U.S.A. 
April 5th.—The Senate approved the Work Relief Bill in its final 


form. This followed conferences between representatives of both 
Houses of Congress to find a form with which both could agree. 

April 6th.—** Army Day” was celebrated in many parts of the 
country on the 18th anniversary of the entry into the War. The 
President, in a Message, said that ‘* National defence must and will 
be adequately maintained.” 

April 8th.—The President signed the Work Relief Bill. 

Apmil gth.—The House of Representatives, by 367 votes to 15, 
passed the McSwain Bill designed to take the profit out of war by 
imposing a tax of 100 per cent. on all war-time profits exceeding a 
three-year peace-time average, and other measures. It empowered the 
President to conscript national wealth and material resources, to fix 
prices, license all companies, and allocate the movement of essential 
commodities. 

A provision conscripting all males between 21 and 45 for military 
service was taken out during discussion in committee. 

April 1oth.—The President issued a proclamation reducing the 
Seignorage charges on silver from 50 to 45 per cent., and increasing the 
price paid by the Treasury for newly-mined silver from 64} cents. 
to 71.II cents. an ounce. 

Japanese reply to questions ve Manchukuo oil monopoly. 


apan). 
1? April 11th.—The Treasury announced that the value of gold held 
by it was $8,607,041,288. (The amount of silver held had been stated 
a fortnight previously, to be I,104,500,000 ounces). 

April 14th.—The Secretary of the Treasury broadcast a statement 
announcing the calling of the outstanding Liberty Bonds (Fourth 
Loan) amounting to $1,250 million for redemption on October 15th. 
This completed the programme for refunding $8,000 million of War- 
time bonds, and the resultant saving in interest was expected to be 
$100 million. 

Referring to the expenditure incurred in the New Deal Mr. Mor- 
genthau said that though the Government debt had risen to $28,500 
million, the cost of carrying it was less than in 1925, when the debt 
was $8,000 million smaller. The actual deficit for the two years 
ending June 30th, 1935 would, he said, be $2,000 million less than 
the original estimate of $9,300 million. 


( See 
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The annual report of the director of the International Law 
division of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was 
issued. In this Dr. Scott dealt with the question of neutrality, and 
urged that in future the U.S.A. should place emphasis upon her neutral 
duties rather than on neutral rights. 


S.R. 
"7 pril 7th.—The Central Executive Bureau of the Trade Union 
International (Profintern) decided to transfer one of its chief depart- 
ments to Paris, where the general activities in Europe would be 
directed. 

April oth.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with Germany. 
See Germany). 

Agreement with French Government as to mutual assistance 
system to form part of general security system based on the 


Covenant. (See France). 
April 10th.—The Government were understood to have sounded 


the Governments of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia on the subject of a 
mutual assistance pact, which would be on the lines of the one just 
arranged with France, and might be linked with it. 


Yugoslavia. 

April 15th.—The Foreign Minister received the French and Italian 
Ministers, who suggested to him the advisability of Yugoslavia’s 
concluding regional agreements which would render it safe to grant 
the demands of Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary as to their armaments. 

Meeting of Little Entente Council. (See Switzerland). 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated April 15, 1935. 
Fina! report of the I’m Alone case, January 5, 1935. 
International Agreements : 


Treaty between France and Italy regarding the regulation cf their interests in 
Africa, January 7, 1935. 

Special Protocol regarding Tunisian questions, January 7, 1935. 

General Declaration of January 7, 1935. Official Communiqué of the French 
Government, January 9, 1935. Communiqué of the Permanent Council 
of the Little Eniente, January 11, 1935. Communiqué of the Council of 
the Balkan Entente, January 20, 1935. 

Franco-British Statement of February 3, 1935. German Note of February 14, 
1935. Soviet Note of February 20, 1935. 

Italo-Ethiopian Dispute. Ethiopian Note of March 17, 1935. Italian Note 
of March 22, 1935. 

Bolivo-Paraguayan Dispute: Paraguayan Telegram cf February 23, 1935. 
Report and Resolution of the Consultative Committee, March 15, 1935 
Statement by the Nineteen American Republics, August 3, 1932 

Letician Dispute : Colombo-Peruvian Communiqué of February 25, 1935. 

fhe Saar Question. Demilitarization of the Territory. M. Aloisi’s letter of 
February 25, 1935. M. Aloisi’s letter of March 15, 1935. Letter by the 
German Ambassador in Paris, February 28, 1935. M. Laval’s letter of 
February 28, 1935. Transference of the Territory.—M. Aloisi’s letter of 
March 1, 1935. Official Statement of March 1, 1935. 

french draft for an international agreement for the suppression of terrorism, 
December 9, 1934. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1935. 
April 18th-25th 12th Congress of the International Alli- 
ance of Women for Suffrage and — 
Citizenship oe om ae . Istanbul 


April 24th *Executive Committee of the Intellectual 

Co-operation Organization Paris 
April 25th ... ™Child Welfare Committee | we Geneva 
April 25th ... International Film Congress. Berlin 
April 26th *Executive Committee of International 

Relief Union —.... Par! 
April 29th *Economic Committee (L. of N.) . Geneva 
April 29th *Permanent Committee of the Public 

Health Office = Paris 
May 15th-17th 2nd Congress of European Customs Union __ Brussels 


May 2nd ... *Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children ites aah ... Geneva 


May 6th ... *Financial Committee “ae ... Geneva 
May 13th ... *85th Session of the Council ; Geneva 
May 20th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
May 2oth *Special Meeting of the League Assembly 

ve the Chaco dispute .... ; Geneva 
June 3rd ... “Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 
June 12th ; *Fiscal Committee dita Geneva 


June 24th-29th 8th Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce Paris 
June 28th—July 2nd National Peace Congress on ; London 
July roth *Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching Geneva 
July 15th ; *International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation Geneva 
July 15-20 ... 6th International Congress for Scientific 
Management _.... al aed ... London 
July 29th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot ..... near  Stockhol 
August 3rd-7th.... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 


ference Stockholm 


September oth Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 
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